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i 
Dear Viewer, — : | 

This is serious and important. Please read this. letter 
carefully—all of it. Then ask yourself if you agree. Then, 
if you do, please take the action suggested. 

In ten years time, there will be at least eight million 
TV sets in this country. On an average night, nearly half 
the adult population will be looking-in. The standard TV 
set will have developed into the most compelling medium 
of communication ever known. The power of TV in our 
national life will be unprecedented—greater than that of 
newspapers, cinema, radio and theatre combined. If our 
TV standards are good, Britain can enjoy standards of 
entertainment, art and citizenship never before known. If 
they are bad, they can undermine and demoralize our 
whole national life. 

The next year or two will decide Gifick it is to be. 
During this period, the government will grant or refuse the 
first licence to the first commercial firm to run a TV 
station or put on a TV programme. The present Govern- 
ment has decided in favour of the principle of commercial 
TV, but this critical, final step has not yet been taken— 
and will not be taken until Parliament has expressed its 
approval. 

I am writing this letter to try to persuade you—if that 
is necessary—that to take such a step would be a real 
disaster for this country. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S PLANS 


The precise form of the government’s proposals is not 
known at the time I am writing, but we do know that the 
new TV system would be conducted commercially, with 
its revenue derived from advertisements, and not on the 
public-service principle. It may be that advertisers would 
control programmes directly, by financing and “ sponsor- 
ing ” them; more likely, however, they would control them 
indirectly, by financing with their advertisements one or more 
broadcasting firms to run the stations and produce the 
programmes. Either way, the wishes and interests of the 
advertisers would be paramount, as the broadcasting firms 
would be purely commercial, and would have neither the 
motive nor the means to resist the advertisers’ demands. 
Even if the firms began independent, as they did in American 


broadcasting, they would quickly become subordinate. The 
objections to commercial TV I make in this letter apply 
whichever system is adopted. 


THE COMMERCIALISERS’ CASE 


Let me start, however, by stating the case for commercial 
TV, as fairly as I can. At first sight, it has much to recom- 
mend it. You and I agree, I expect, that our present TV 
service could be much improved. We want more and better 
programmes. We want more sport, better variety, and 
more and newer films. Above all, we want at least one 
alternative. programme, so that we can switch from 
“ Ballet for Beginners” to “Café Continental ’—or vice 
versa—to suit Our own tastes, and our mood of the moment. 

Why then should we oppose the idea of commercial TV? 
If we are to believe its champions, it has every possible 
merit. In the first place, they say, it costs us viewers 
nothing, as commercial advertisers will put up all the 
money for new transmitters and programmes. _ Moreover 
the programmes will be good, they argue, because it is in 
the interests of the commercial interests to please us—so 
‘that we switch on often, and buy the advertised products. 
For the same reason, the advertisements (or “ commercials ” 
as they are called) will be restrained and inoffensive—and 
will not be comparable with the American TV commercials, 
which cater for American, not British tastes. 

Besides—so the argument goes—commercial TV will 
provide a much-needed competitor for the BBC. Monopoly 
in TV broadcasting has great dangers. New ideas are 
stifled. Complacency and bureaucracy flourish. Whereas 
if the two systems—public service and commercial—existed 
side-by-side, competing with each other, both would help 
to improve tthe other, and, in addition, viewers would 
have a choice between them. Thus everyone would be 
better off. | 

Well there—as fairly as I can put it—is the case for 
commercial TV. If you want to see the arguments set out 
more fully, you will find the debates in Hansard helpful 
(House of Commons 11th and 23rd June, 1952, and 2nd 
April, 1953; House of Lords 22nd and 25th May, 1952). 

This case for commercial TV, as I shall attempt to show, 
is false from beginning to end. 


GOOD ADVERTISING VERSUS GOOD TELEVISION 
In the first place, commercialism ruins TV standards. 


On the surface, it seems odd that this should be so. _ It 
‘ seems commonsense to assume that since the commercial 
broadcaster undoubtedly wishes to please us, he will give 
us good programmes, of the type we want. In fact, however, 
he does nothing of the kind. He gives us the programmes 
the advertisers want—and very different they are. 

Let me begin with a personal example (but please don’t 
think ’'m against commercialisation for personal reasons! I 
opposed it long before this incident, and have no personal 
interest whatever in attacking it now). 

Did you see that TV play of mine, “ Those in Favour ”? 
After the BBC’s production last year, it was produced on 
TV in America. The difference between the two produc- 
tions strikingly illustrates some of the reasons why good 
advertising and good television won’t mix. 

The play was about the relations between Soviet and 
British delegates at a U.N. conference, and the absurd 
contrast between the Soviet delegate’s fine speeches on 
human rights inside the conference chamber, and _ his 
terrifying lack of personal freedom outside it. The BBC 
producers took the utmost pains over the play. It ran for 
seventy minutes, without intervals, and got an encouraging 
“appreciation rating.”* 

Soon afterwards, the “ Robert’ Montgomery Presents ” 
TV show, which is commercially sponsored by the American 
Tobacco Company, asked to be allowed to produce the play 
in the United States. This is one of the best American TV 
drama shows, and at first I was delighted. But disillusion 
set in, as is shown by the following extracts from cables 
between my literary agents in London, and the American 
~ agents in New York:— | 

““London, 17th Jan. Mr. Mayhew accepts offer one 
telecast provided no political or material changes to 
POSCrEpE 
“New York, 21st Jan. The producers have agreed to 
make no political or material changes to script beyond 

editing for time.” , 

“London, 25th Jan. Mr. Mayhew is a little worried 

about the reference to editing the script for time. Mr. 

Mayhew would like to know how much, and on what 


pages.” 


* An “appreciation rating” is a figure—usually somewhere between 
50 and 80—produced by the BBC’s Viewer Research organisa- 
tion. It is based on the opinions of a panel of some hundreds 
of viewers, who report whether they thought the programme 

“very good,” “ good,” “fair,” “bad” or ‘“ very bad.” 


“New York, 29th Jan. There is no intention or desire 
on the part of the producers to make material changes in 
the script and certainly no desire to alter its basic political 
concept in any way.’ 

- “London, Ist Feb. Mr. Mayhew wants to know 

exactly how long the TV production of ‘Those in 

Favour’ will play.” 

“New York, 6th Feb. Must point out that script had 
to be cut 25 minutes to make room for commercials. 
Script not saleable here without cutting latitude because 
no dramatic si Shae asp exceeds one hour less commercial 
time.” 

“London, 22nd Feb. Mr. Mayhew . .. . wishes to 
assure himself by reference to the new script that the 
integrity of the play is respected ”—and then, a fortnight 
later— 

“Script not received. Meantime in view interruptions 
due to commercials and unknown material cuts Mayhew 
regretfully reserves permission ‘Those in Favour.’ ” 
Then at last, three days before the performance was due, 

the script arrived. The play had been cut by 24 minutes. 
Breaks had been made in it for the insertion of lengthy © 
advertisements for “ Lucky Strike” cigarettes. The ending 
had been changed in a way that seriously affected the play’s 
meaning. All the British characters, including the principal 
character, had been arbitrarily converted into Americans 
(and without the required changes of dialogue), and for 
every reference to Britain, a reference to the United States 
had been substituted. 

I therefore replied—*‘ Script received. In view exotic 
changes violating his terms of acceptance Mayhew declines, 
repeat declines, permission to perform.” 

But it was of no avail. The play was scheduled for the 
same evening, and the producers went ahead without my 
permission. 


AMERICAN TV KNOWS ITS JOB 


Now I am not suggesting that the responsible people in 
America did not know their business. They knew it very 
well. The trouble was—it was the wrong business. Their 
job was not to produce the play well and give the viewers 
pleasure, but to sell “‘ Lucky Strike” cigarettes. No doubt 
they did this admirably, but it meant lowering the standards 
of the programme. It meant, to begin with, that the play 
could not last more than 46 minutes—not because the viewers 


wanted it so short, nor because the play needed tightening up, 
but because it suits commercial advertisers to buy TV time 
in small neat packages, like butter; and! never to buy more 
than an hour’s worth; and always to take plenty of time 
for their commercials. Note that apparently no play on 
American TV lasts for more than 46 minutes! That means, 
in effect, that commercialism prevents American viewers 
from ever seeing a proper TV production of any play, 
whether it be “Hamlet” or that excellent TV _ thriller 
“Dial M_ for-Murder.” 

But—we shall be told—British commercial broadcasters 
will be different and their standards will be higher. On the 
contrary, in this respect at least they will be worse. Since 
they will have less money to throw about than their 
American counterparts their programmes are likely to be 
shorter rather than longer.* A glance at Radio Luxembourg 
programmes suggests that they will seldom put on a TV 
programme lasting as long as thirty minutes, let alone an 
hour, no matter what the wishes of British viewers may be. 
The idea of giving a programme the amount of time it 
deserves and the amount viewers want—something the BBC 
takes for granted—is entirely alien to commercial broad- 
casting. 


THE COMMERCIALS 


Moreover there was the question of those commercials. 
If the American Tobacco Company’s primary object had 
been to produce a good TV programme, instead of to sell 
cigarettes, it would never have interrupted the play with long 
commercials, featuring (if I remember right) lovely girls 
singing an exasperating chorus “ Be Happy, Go lucky, Be 
Happy, Go lucky Strike: Be Happy, Go lucky Strike to-day.” 
Nor would they have re-written the script in a frantic effort 
to induce even the most moronic viewer to watch the play 
right through to the final advertisement. 

Now it was not because they were Americans that the 
producers did these things. It was because they were 
advertisers, doing their job efficiently. Any good British 
advertiser would do the same. As the Vice-President of the 
TV network on which the play was produced wrote recently 
in “ Television,” America’s leading TV business magazine: 

“We build shows that all of the people like, although 
not all of the time, rather than shows that some of the 


*Though this depends to some extent on which system of 
commercial TV is adopted. 


people like all of the time... The all-set audience is 

thus available to NBC advertisers to sell their goods.” 

What really matters, it appears, is not whether the pro- 
gramme is enjoyed, but whether the advertisements are seen. 
The Vice-President continues: 

“The real feature for instance of the All Star Revue 
or the Show of Shows is not the individual ratings but the 
fact that three out of four homes watch these shows 
regularly, though not invariably.” : 


THE LIE IN THE SOUL 


The fundamental snag in all commercial broadcasting is 
the division of motive which underlies it. The apparent 
aim is to give pleasure: the real aim is to sell toothpaste. 
There is thus a lie in the soul of every programme. TV 
is merely a means to an end, and TV executives judge a 
programme not by its intrinsic value, or by the pleasure it 
gives to viewers, but by the all-important formula known as 
“cost per thousand.” This means the cost of the programme 
per thousand viewers per minute of advertising time. Thus 
the value of the “ Robert Montgomery Presents ” show was 
recently calculated as follows:— 


Cost Cost per 
Production Time Homes Reached Thousand 
$30,000 $48,500 5,505,000 $0.95 


When fully worked out, this means that for an expenditure 
of precisely 95 cents the American Tobacco Company 
induces one thousand viewers to watch its advertisements 
for “ Lucky Strike” for one minute. 

This is the basis on which all commercial broadcasts are 
bought and sold, boosted or buried. It is the basis adopted © 
by British advertisers on Radio Luxembourg, and accepted 
by those who are now planning commercialised TV in this 
country. : 


WELL, WHY NOT? 


But, you may be thinking, isn’t there something to be 
said for this formula? After all, it puts all the emphasis on 
getting a big audience; and the biggest audiences are 
attracted by the most enjoyed programme; therefore the 
advertiser will go all out for the most enjoyed programme. 
What could be more sensible or democratic? 

Well, that’s plausible, but false. Even if we accept that 
it is the duty of those engaged in TV to give us just what 


we want and nothing else—to give us no lead at all— 
commercial TV fails to pass even this test. It is true that 
the more enjoyable a programme is, the larger the audience 
it tends to attract. But keenness of enjoyment is by no 
means the only thing that attracts large audiences. Sensa- 
tionalism and horror do it too. Can they be rightly classed 
as “enjoyment”? We do not “enjoy ” street accidents, but 
they draw us into crowds. And for creating large audiences 
pride of place must go not to the enjoyability of a pro- 
gramme but to the universality of its appeal. This may 
seem a subtle distinction, but it is immensely important. 
To get a maximum audience a TV programme must appeal 
to everyone at once, even if this means appealing keenly 
to no-one. It must appeal simultaneously to the fifteen- 
year-old and the fifty-year-old; the bright ones and the 
dull ones ; the highbrows and the lowbrows ; Scots, English 
and Welsh; swing fans and Beethoven fans, male and 
female. That is to say, the programme must appeal. to no 
particular age, no particular taste and no particular intel- 
 lectual level. It must play down to lowest common factor 
in us all, treating us as units in a mass, without personality, 
without individuality. This is why so many commercial 
programmes are so utterly without character of any kind. 
Long experience shows that the perfect formula for a com- 
mercial broadcast is variety plus sex plus crime. This is 
the kind of programme which fewest of us will switch off, 
even if none of us really enjoys it. This is the direction in 
which, perhaps after an initial period of good intentions, 
British commercial TV will inevitably drift. 


WE SHALL LEARN TO LIKE IT 


After a time moreover many of us will come to like the 
programmes which result—just as the BBC helped many 
of us to like programmes of classical music. After a time, 
we all tend to like what we are given. No one has described 
. this process better than the great philosopher John Stuart 
Mill: 

“Men lose their high aspirations, as they lose their 
intellectual tastes, because they have no time or oppor- 
tunity for indulging them; and they addict themselves to 
inferior pleasures not because they deliberately prefer 
them but because they are either the only ones to which 
they have access or the only ones which they are any 
longer capable of enjoying. It may be questioned whether 
-anyone who has remained equally susceptible to both 


classes of pleasures ever. knowingly and calmly preferred 
the lowly. .. .” 


COMMERCIALISING “ INTERNATIONAL 
COMMENTARY ” 


I sometimes wonder what would happen if a commercial 
firm were to consider broadcasting “ International Com- 
mentary.” The first move, no doubt, would be a careful 
survey of the cost of the programme and the viewer research 
reports. The firm would discover that the programme was 
relatively expensive: had a rather less-than-average size 
audience, and a higher-than-average appreciation rating. 
He would conclude, rightly, that the numbers of viewers 
who would switch on, and thus see the advertisements, 
would be small in relation to his outlay, .and that 
‘‘ International Commentary,” as conducted at present, was 
a poor advertising proposition. If he was efficient he would 
then ask whether it would not be possible to broaden the 
appeal of the programme and thus increase the size of its 
audience, and lower the “ cost-per-thou.” 

This would be quite easy. The more difficult parts of 
the programme could be cut out; the treatment of the facts 
and news could be sensationalised; and a pretty girl could 
operate the charts. More viewers would. then look-in. 
“International Commentary ” would become steadily better 
and better as an advertising medium, and worse and worse 
as a TV programme. Its audience rating would rise and 
its appreciation rating would fall. 

This debasing process applies to all programmes, whether 
“highbrow” or “lowbrow.” Every programme which is 
any good, whether it is ballet or variety, has “ integrity ” 
—i.e., it genuinely tries to be the best thing of its kind it 
can. This means looking at the quality of the programme 
first, and the size of the audience afterwards. By doing 
just the opposite, commercialism destroys the integrity of 
every programme it touches. 

That is the fundamental reason why, in the Iong run, good 
television will be destroyed by good advertising. 


THE COMMERCIALS AGAIN 


But of course, there are many other reasons too. There 
are the commercials themselves. Not even the most rabid 
champion of commercialisation pretends that they improve 
the programme. At least newspaper advertisements do not 
prevent us reading the news: on the TV screen the com- 


mercials completely block out the programme. At best 
they are irrelevant and incongruous, at worst they are 
irritating and offensive. They push their way uninvited 
into our sitting-room. We cannot avoid them except b 
switching off. , 

We shall be told, of course, that British advertisers would 
be restrained in their techniques, and no doubt, to begin with, 
they would walk warily. But nothing I have seen of British 
advertising—or heard of it on Radio Luxembourg—leads 
me. to suppose it will be anything but extremely unwelcome 
in the average British sitting-room. In the long run it will be 
economic forces, and market research reports, which will 
decide the standards of taste of commercials. And these 
will almost certainly lead the advertiser to the conclusion 
that good taste is no passport to big sales. The following 
opinion given by an experienced advertiser (“ Points against 
Radio Advertising in any Form,” by A. M. Williams), can 
be confirmed by a glance at almost any newspaper or 
hoarding: 

“ Advertising copy is blithely and purposely based, 
when occasion demands, on fear, vanity, snobbishness or 
some unlovely human qualities which we all want. in 
our heart of hearts, to get rid of.” 

Even when its standards are high, the underlying message 
and philosophy of advertising is often unedifying, seeking 
to create, in Lewis Mumford’s words, “an image of a 
valuable life that can be satisfied only by a ruthless concen- 
tration of human interest upon pecuniary standards and 
pecuniary results.”* 

Nothing that I am saying is meant to suggest that 
advertisers are worse citizens than the rest of us! But they 
have their livings to make, and their clients to please: and 
the final arbiters of taste in TV commercials will be the sales 
figures and the viewer research reports. 


THE BREAK-IN COMMERCIAL 


The worst form of commercial is the one that interrupts 
the programme in the middle. [I remember once, in the 
United States, during the height of the Korean crisis, being 
asked to try to explain Britain’s attitude to Korea to an 
audience of many hundreds of thousands of viewers in 
- Chicago. Halfway through—when I was practically in the 
' middle of a sentence—I was switched off in order to allow 
a coal company to advertise itself. Advertisers particularly 


*“ The Culture of Cities,’ Lewis Mumford, Secker & Warburg, 1938. 


insist on this right to interrupt programmes at whatever 
moment suits themselves. They argue—and they are 


probably right—that if the commercials merely appear at . 


the beginning and the end of a programme, many of us will 
contrive, by a bit of judicious switching-on and switching-off, 
to see the programme and to avoid seeing the commercials. 
To prevent this, advertisers insist on pushing their commer- 
Cials into the middle of the programme, or rather into that 
part of the programme at which they judge the audience 
will: be largest. Where this precise moment is has been the 
subject of considerable research in the United States. The 
following quotation taken from a recent issue of “Television”: 


“Robert Montgomery has a slow audience build-up, 
which can be attributed to the weaker programme which 
precedes it. Opening commercial would do best if delayed. 
As with Lucy (another big TV programme) the sharp drop- 
off occurs after the denouement and, again, commercial 
would get a considerably larger audience if it preceded the 
climax.” 


._ Thus we see the kind of factors which presumably 
decided the place at which “Those in Favour” was 
interrupted by commercials—not where the viewers wanted, 
but precisely where they wanted it least, where they were 
concentrating on the play most keenly. 


Naturally, commercial broadcasters do not want to 
infuriate viewers unnecessarily; and we can expect them to 
do their best to introduce their commercials as tactfully as 
possible. A vision of what this will mean is given by a 
producer of sponsored broadcasts, Mr. Noel Arden, who 
writes in the ‘“ Advertiser’s Weekly ” (10th July, 1952): 


“For some products an integrated commercial merging 
in and out of a story without too much break in con- 
tinuity may be the answer. For this type, writers of 
half-hour dramas are careful to have a ‘curtain-line’ 
somewhere around the fifteen-minute mark. A man is 
about to be apprehended as he leaves a darkened door- 
way. ... There is a fade out and in . . . a new character 
inquires if you and I are as guilty as we know the man 
we have just seen to be. Are we in fact an enemy of 
society by reason of the worn state of our tyres. .. .” 


This, mind you, is quoted as an instance of the tactful, 
tasteful advertiser’s approach to TV! All Mr. Arden’s 
ingenuity merely illustrates the inconguous irrelevance of 
advertising to television. 


Note too the advice to playwrights to have curtain-lines 
in their plays every fifteen minutes. | No doubt this is 
excellent advice for playwrights who wish to have their work 
performed commercially. But it is a strange play that can 
produce curtain-lines punctually every fifteen minutes!—and 
then not in order to rest the actors, or give the audience a 
breather, but solely in order to sell toothpaste or toilet paper. 


BRITISH TV WILL BE AMERICANISED 


Any number of similar instances can be quoted of the 
conflict between good. advertising and goog television. A 
most important one will be the gradual swamping of the 
national characteristics of TV in this country if advertising 
comes. There can be no doubt that British TV will then 
quickly become Amiericanised. Even if we succeed in 
arresting the stampede of American capital into the industry. 
there will be frequent showing of recorded American pro- 
grammes by commercial firms who have American interests. 
The programmes will probably not be good—especially if 
they are sold in “ packages” by the American producers— 
but they will be cheap, because the cost of their production 
will already have been covered. Another danger will be the 
preference given by British commercial broadcasting firms 
to programmes for British viewers which might also sell 
in the American market. An indication of what is planned 
is given in a recent speech on the subject of sponsored radio 
by Sir Horace Holmes, Chairman of the Beecham group of 
companies: 

“If we had sponsored radio in this country we should 
very soon be able to produce programmes suitable for 
circulation to many parts of the world... .”* 

The meaning is clear—commercial broadcasts made for 
British audiences must be readily exportable. This sounds 
sensible enough, but what will the result be? Inevitably, 
since the one great overseas market for TV programmes is 
the United States, our commercial programmes will be made 
with one eye on the American market. Programmes we 
don’t much like will be pushed on us because the Americans 
like them. Programmes we like will be suppressed because 
they are not to the Americans’ taste. Thus commercialisation 
will bring British and American TV standards constantly 
_ closer together. The danger of this is obvious, not only to 
- our television standards but to our whole national culture 
and way of life. | 


*“ Newspaper World,” 4th September, 1952. 


_ At present, in my view, it would be an excellent thing 
if we British asserted ourselves a bit against the colossal 
cultural impact of America. Commercialised television 
would deal Britain a deadly blow in the opposite ‘direction. 

Our TV standards would in any case gravitate towards 
America’s quite apart from the factors just described. 
American TV is horrible not because it is run by Americans 
but because it is dominated by commercial motives. If 
we had commercial TV here, our standards would inevitably 
follow America’s downhill. 


THE CONTROLLING BODY 


The proposition that commercialisation debases TV is 
convincing to most reasonable people. But the commer- 
cialisers still have another argument. They would maintain 
standards, they say, by means of a powerful “‘controlling 
body.” The purposes of this body are given in the relevant 
White Paper as follows:— 

“It would be necessary to introduce safeguards against 
possible abuses, and a controlling body would be required 
for this purpose, for regulating the conduct of the new 
stations, for exercising a general oversight of the pro- 
grammes and for advising on appropriate matters.” 
Great importance is attached by the commercialisers to 

this ‘Controlling Body.” And this, of course, is ironical. 
For why, if what they say about the motives of commercial 
advertisers is true—why should this Draconian censorship 
be necessary? If it is really in the interests of commercial 
broadcasters to maintain high standards, why don’t even 
their warmest champions trust them to do it? After all, 
nobody suggests that a controlling body should be set up to 
supervise the Board of Governors of the BBC. The reasons 
for this are simple. The BBC has no possible motive for 
debasing TV standards: and the governors are appointed 
by an open and democratic procedure, as people who can 
be trusted to serve the public. Those who would run 
commercialised TV are in a different position. Even their 
stoutest champions do not trust them to maintain TV 
standards without supervision. Moreover, they are self- 
appointed by private procedures, and many of them will be 
unknown to the public. Worse still, they will not be politically 
neutral. The Board of Governors of the BBC is reasonably 
neutral in political matters, and its membership is appointed 
with an eye to a fair political balance. But a glance at the 
directorates of the companies which are active in promoting 
sponsored TV shows that they are far from neutral in 


political complexion. For all these reasons, as the com- 
mercialisers themselves acknowledge, supervision would be 
needed. But what an absurd idea it is—to put people im 
charge of TV whom we do not altogether trust, and then 
set up a kind of cultural Gestapo to supervise them! Why 
not begin by putting in charge people whose sole aim will 
be to give good television fairly and in the public interest? 

It is in any case doubtful whether an efficient controlling 
body can be established. Who is to be on it? By accepting 
nomination, its members will accept responsibility for the 
standards of commercial TV. Few people of standing will 
be prepared to do this. Most of them will be opposed to 
sponsored TV as a matter of principle; and for the rest— 
how can they possibly enforce high standards? A TV pro- 
gramme is not like a film—unless recorded it is not avail- 
able for inspection afterwards. How can censorship work 
if the only evidence is the evidence of viewers’ eyes and 
ears? 

Moreover, the big point that commercialisers miss is 
that there is a greater danger to TV standards than censor- 
able things like indecency and horror, something that no 
code of practice or controlling body can prevent--the 
unending banality of the programmes; their underlying 
falsity of motive; the bogus facade of disinterestedness; the 
playing-down to the worst in us. No amount of censorship 
can prevent these things in commercialised TV. You cannot 
cure a sick man by washing his face. 


THE CHILDREN 


The worst impact of debased TV standards will be on 
our children and teen-agers. I expect you’ve watched them 
viewing. Perhaps you have children of your own. I know 
my boy—at two years—is already fascinated by TV. 
Everyone agrees that the impact of TV broadcasts on the 
minds, memories and emotions of children is very powerful 
indeed, 

Not long ago I read a remarkable editorial in the journal 
of the American Medical Association. It accused the tele- 
vision industry of presenting the nation’s children with 
TV programmes “with complete disregard for mental, 
physical and social consequences.” “The overall impres- 
sion,” it went on “ . from the majority of television 
programmes for children was that life is cheap, death, 
suffering and brutality are subjects of callous indifference; 
and judges, lawyers and law officers are dishonest, incom- 
petent and stupid.” 


Note that the editorial refers to TV programmes for 
children. Adult TV programmes viewed by children would, 
of course, be worse still for them. 

Commercialisers tell us that we shall have none of this 
in Britain—because, they declare, British parents would 
never stand for it, But American parents are constantly 
protesting. Last year a number of San Francisco mothers © 
made a survey of sponsored children’s television shows. The 
American magazine “Time” reported as follows :— 

“ The outraged mothers saw: 13 murders and assorted 
killings ; 4 sluggings ; 6 kidnappings ; 5-hold-ups ; 3 explo- 
sions ; 3 instances of blackmail and extortion ; 3 thefts ; 
2 armed robberies ; 2 cases of arson ; 1 lynching ; 1 torture 
scene and 1 miscarriage. One mother clocked 104 gun- 
shots during a half-hour serial; another found sudden 
death “ shudderingly described ” 14 times in 20 minutes... 
The mothers concluded: “Not one episode, not one 
character, not one emotion did we see evoked that the 
children might emulate to their gain.” 

But the American parents’ protests do not improve 
American TV programmes for children and I don’t think 
they ever will, while the motive behind these programmes 
is not primarily to give children pleasure, or to bring them 
up well, but to sell them and their parents commercial pro- 
ducts. This is done better by programmes of the kind 
described above, which have a hypnotic fascination for the 
average child, and draw them in their millions round their 
TV sets, where they will see the sponsor’s goods advertised. 

I would have hoped that we could have been unanimous 
in this country in banning commercialised TV for children. 
Surely the only motivation behind children’s television 
should be a _ single-minded desire to entertain or 
educate them? But I have put repeated questons in 
Parliament to the Government on the subject, and Ministers 
have replied that they are keeping an open mind on the 
subject. None of them will express opposition to the idea 
of commercial television programmes for children. The . 

most charitable explanation is that they simply have not 
understood the power of television, or the vast importance 
of this problem, and the responsibilities it places on them. 


MONOPOLY 


I’d like to turn now to the argument that sponsored TV 
is necessary because the BBC is a monopoly. The first 
point to note here is that the BBC has had a monopoly of 


sound radio for 26 years, and is generally acknowledged, 
even by the commercialisers, to have been a great success. 
In the latest White Paper on Broadcasting (Cmd. 8550) the 
present Government states :— 

“The Government recognises that this effective mono- 
poly has done much to establish the excellent and repu- 
table broadcasting service for which this country is 
renowned, and that the BBC have become an important - 
part of the structure of our national life.” 

It would be hard to pay a more handsome tribute. But 
if the theories of the commercialisers were correct, 
the BBC’s monopoly in sound should have been a 
disaster. It should have been a severe restriction on our 
civil liberties, It should have produced favouritism and a 
cumbersome bureaucracy. New ideas should have been 
stifled. Instead, the government itself, reflecting the opinion 
of the great majority of people in this country—and of 
millions of foreigners—considers the BBC’s monopoly to 
have been a triumphant success. 

How has this happened ? Surely the answer is that, in 
Britain, most of our institutions work differently—and much 
better—in practice than reasonable men, looking at their 
outward form, might expect. The BBC has not in practice 
abused its great powers. Its monopoly is like the British 
monarchy—a potential dictatorship in theory and a bulwark 
of democracy in practice. It is a typically British institution 
—as typically British as commercial broadcasting is typically. 
American. 

Part of the confusion among the commercialisers comes, 
I think, from their failure to define just what kind of a 
monopoly the BBC is. It is not a monopoly of opinion. If 
it was it would be quite intolerable and would never have 
been established. The BBC provides the means of broad- 
casting, not the raw material. It provides the platform for 
opinions, not the opinions themselves. Indeed, so far as 
expressing opinions on the air is concerned, the BBC is 
highly under-privileged. Almost alone, it expresses no views 
of its own. 


“BUT SUPPOSE WE ONLY HAD ONE NEWSPAPER ” 


From all this we can see the falsity of the analogy which 
the commercialisers draw between the BBC and the news- 
papers. “Suppose we had only one newspaper”. they cry. 
To which the answer is—if the BBC expressed opinions 
on the air, in the same way that editors and proprietors do 


in the newspapers, its monopoly would be intolerable. But 
it does nothing of the kind. 


Moreover, let us apply the analogy of commercial TV to — 
the newspapers. What should we think of a newspaper 
without any independent revenue, whose advertisers paid for 
the news reports, features and editorials? We should say 
could have no integrity. Yet this—or something dangerously 
like it—is the system which commercialisers are demanding. 
Such a system in TV would be corrupt from the start. 


WHO BECOMES FREE ? 


Moreover, it is fair to ask the commercialiser—who 
actually enjoys this extra freedom we get if sponsored TV 
comes? The assumption all the time is that large numbers 
of British citizens enjoy new freedom. But in fact this 
freedom belongs only to those who can buy it. And at over 
£4,000 per hour, that means a tiny fraction of the British 
people. Private citizens cannot afford the new freedom ; nor | 
can the various worthy voluntary clubs and organisations to 
which we belong; nor can the average business man—he 
must stand by and watch his more powerful competitors 
using the new medium against him. The new freedom and 
power will in fact be enjoyed solely by the proprietors and 
managers of very large commercial and industrial under- 
takings, and by the newspapers. In what sense would we 
then be a more democratic society? What British democracy 
needs most to-day is precisely the opposite—more power at 
the elbow of the small man, the consumers, the housewives, 
the parents, and the voluntary societies. Sponsored TV does 
not increase the liberties of the citizen. It is a serious 
danger to them. 


There are other political reas too. It is true that the 
government’s white paper formally states that no political 
broadcasting will be allowed, and this veto will presumably 
cover current affairs and news programmes, which it would 
be intolerable to have served up to us by commercial adver- 
tisers: but even so, commercial TV will be highly political. 
Let us take one example. All the newspapers, it is under- 
stood, have applied, albeit reluctantly, for licences to broad- 
cast. The Assistant Postmaster-General has assured me in 
the House of Commons that they will all be considered 
equally eligible, including, naturally, the “ Daily Worker.” 
But how can the result be anything except political? How 
can any programme paid for by Lord Beaverbrook or Mr. 


Harry Pollitt, or any advertisement praising the truthfulness 
and high intentions of their newspapers, be anything except 
political? And why should British citizens be allowed to 
buy political advantage in this way? It is fundamental to 
British broadcasting that rich politicians and poor should 
have the same opportunities. By destroying this tradition 
ON eget TV impoverishes our democracy. 


FAIR COMPETITION 


There’s one more point, though, which I feel ought to be 
made about the BBC’s monopoly. The commercialisers 
argue that their proposals change nothing as far as the 
BBC is concerned—it can go ahead without interference, 
as at present. This is obviously untrue. In the first place, 
if commercial TV is given a claim on the national resources 
of wavelengths, capital and manpower, the BBC’s own pro- 
gramme of expansion will be held up. In the second place, 
the commercialisers are not merely giving the BBC a com- 
petitor—they are giving it a competitor enjoying unfair 
advantages, which it will certainly use to try and under- 
mine the BBC. As a public corporation, with its funds 
controlled by the government, the BBC has to conform with 
certain standards of wages, salaries and pensions. Not so 
the commercial advertisers. They will dispose of funds which 
would be regarded, probably rightly, as grossly extravagant 
if used by a public body. They will certainly use this advan- 
tage to undermine the BBC, Each time the BBC produces 
‘a successful programme, or a good technician or artist, the 
commercial broadcaster will make a higher bid for his or 
her services. This happens all over the world, where com- 
mercial and public service broadcasting compete. The 
commercial broadcasters avoid the expensive and chancy 
work of encouraging new programmes and personalities, 
merely stepping in when a reputation has been established 
and buying up the successful programme or performer. In 
this way the public corporation, its hands tied, sees its own 
standards and popularity waning. The possibilities are well 
understood by the commercialisers. Already, indeed, they 
have persuaded one or two members of the BBC staff to 
throw in their lot with them, and. a number of others are 
already receiving “retainers” from them. This process will 
become of increasing importance in the years ahead, and 
will result in the undermining of the BBC and of the British 
tradition of broadcasting. 
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WHO WANTS IT ? 


Now one of the odd things about the campaign for spon- 
sored TV is the lack of support for it. It is almost impossible 
to think of any organisations in favour of it, other than 
those with a direct financial interest. All responsible and 
disinterested opinion condemns commercial TV, without 
exception. One commission of enquiry after another has 
turned it down, culminating in the Beveridge Committee’s 
almost unanimous rejection in 1949. The Trade Unions 
are against it. Church and Chapel are against it. The 
teaching profession is against it. Among organisations 
opposing it, in written evidence to the Beveridge Committee, 
were the Incorporated Association of Headmasters, the 
Headmasters’ Conference, the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, the Educational Institute for Scotland, the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the British Council of Churches. 
Many other religious and educational bodies are now 
declaring their opposition, including the Society of Friends 
and the Church of Scotland. 

The House of Lords is against commercial TV. Several 
‘leading Conservative peers are outspokenly in opposition, 
including Lord Halifax, Lord Hailsham, Lord Brand, Lord 
Waverley and others. Lord Halifax went so far as to say :— 

. a fundamental issue has been raised and a vital 
principle is being touched by this proposed concession to 

the claims of commercial and sponsored television . ... I 

think it is profoundly wrong . .. I am profoundly sorry 

that it should be the Party with whom I have been 
associated who have made themselves responsible for it.” 

(House of Lords, 22nd May, 1952.) 

In the House of Commons, the majority of MPs is cer- 
tainly opposed to commercialisation, and a three-line whip 
was required in order to push the government’s White Paper 
through. Several Conservative MPs, such as Mr. Beverley 
Baxter, went into the lobby against their true convictions. 
During the debate, Mr. Beverley Baxter said :— 

“T will vote in the lobby because I would rather have 
sponsored programmes than a Socialist government, I shall 
vote with a heavy heart.” (House of Commons, 11th 
June, 1952.) 

Support for commercialisation in the House is very 
narrowly based. I have done some research in Hansard 
about the proceedings in Parliament since the White Paper 
on Broadcasting was published. I find that 53 speeches, 
questions and interruptions have been made—other than by 
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ministers—in support of commercial TV. Seventy-nine per 
cent. of these have been made by seven very active M.P.s, of 
whom four have declared themselves to be “ interested 
parties.” I am not suggesting that these M.Ps. are not 
sincere, or that they do not genuinely believe that com- 
mercialisation is in the national interest: indeed, I think 
they believe this passionately. But the situation in the 
House of Commons was. accurately described by the Church 
of England Newspaper as follows:— 

“Certain vociferous members want recognition for the 
principle of sponsoring, and to hold them firm the govern- 
ment is throwing them this sop. Otherwise there is little 
doubt that the proposal would be driven out with 
ignominy. But the Whips were on and the minority won.”’* 


BUSINESSMEN DISLIKE IT 


Who then does want sponsored TV? The business com- 
munity? I do not believe it. If my impressions are correct, 
the great majority of public-spirited businessmen heartily 
detest the idea. Most of them simply dislike commercialisa- 
tion on principle. Many others, however, see clearly that 
only a small minority of the largest firms will be able to 
advertise on TV, and that this powerful medium will become 
a considerable menace to smaller firms. An estimate of costs 
was made recently in World’s Press News by a keen 
champion of commercial television, Mr. John Macmillan, 
who is a director of Feature Programmes, Ltd. Mr. 
Macmillan judges that a thirty-minute play would cost 
not less than £2,200. I think this is probably an under- 
estimate, but let us accept it. Let us assume that this allows 
the broadcaster three minutes of advertising time. He 
will then be paying £44,000 per hour of advertising time. 
This, of course, is far too much for the great majority of 
business firms in this country. TV advertising will become 
the monopoly of a very small number of very large con- 
cerns, a weapon of the big man against the small man. 

The position of the smaller business man has been well 
put by wine and spirits firms who were polled for their views 
recently by the Advertisers’ Weekly. They replied: — 

“We are opposed to commercial TV __ because 

(a) it would debase viewing standards, (b) there are 
plenty of other satisfactory advertising media which are 
adequate for all advertising purposes, (c) only those 


* Church of England Newspaper, June, 1952. 


advertisers who have large sums of money to spend 
could use television. At the same time we realise the 
power of commercial television, and would be forced 
to use it if the opportunity offered itself and if the 
money were available to us.” 

The last sentence expresses the common view of many 
of the larger firms—particularly the newspapers— who are 
applying for licences for commercialised TV. They are doing 
so, not because they like the idea, but because they are 
afraid of being left behind. Most newspapers have applied — 
for licences with the utmost reluctance. As a competitive 
medium, commercial TV is a great menace to them. 


THE MEN BEHIND THE CAMPAIGN | 


The real instigators of the campaign for commercial TV 
are a tiny number of active and_ influential adver- 
tisers, advertising agents and radio manufacturing firms. 
Yet even the advertising world itself is divided. The “Grand 
Old Man” of British advertising, the late Sir oes 
Crawfurd, made no bones about it. Sir William said, 
1944, “I hope we shall never be cursed with God 
radio” (Advertiser’s Weekly, 6th Jan,. 1944). Other well- 
known names in the advertising world have spoken out 
strongly against it. But a small number of firms have 
actively agitated for commercialisation, pre-eminent among 
them the American-controlled advertising agency, J. Walter 
Thompson & Co., Ltd. This firm has campaigned for years 
for commercial broadcasts. At one time the firm even 
threatened that, if it could not get the system accepted in 
Britain, it would beam sponsored broadcasts to Britain from 
the United States. In 1944, its London office stated:— 

“If domestic enterprise fails to provide the means, — 
through the British government or the BBC, our clients 
in Britain can be reached from America whether the 
authorities like it or not. 

Tt is perhaps fitting that the introduction of the American 
type of TV into this country should owe so much to the 
agitation of an American-controlled firm. It should be 
noted that one of the five MPs most actively supporting 
commercialisation is a director of the firm. 

Next to J. Walter Thompson & Co., Ltd., the most active 
supporter of commercial TV is probably the well-known 
firm of radio manufacturers, Pye, Ltd. The Managing 
Director of this firm, Mr. C. O. Stanley, is a director of the 

Associated Broadcast Development Company, the leading 


firm directly promoting commercial TV, and also a member 
of the Television Advisory Committee. Another of the five 
* militant’ MPs is connected with this firm. 

These men are the real supporters of commercialised TV. 


DO WE WANT IT ? 


- But do we, the viewers and the public, want commerciali- 
sation? If public opinion polls are anything to go by, about 
one-third of us want to give it a try. But my impression is 


that almost all viewers who want commercialisation do so 


because they think that the TV programmes will be paid 
for by the advertising firms without cost to themselves—that 
they will be getting “something-for-nothing.” This illusion 
has been fostered by the commercialisers themselves. It is, 
of course, quite untrue. In the vast majority of cases, 


advertising is paid for by the consumer of the advertised 


ra 


product, and the commercial TV programme is paid for 


by the public who buy these products. In some special 


cases, it is true, advertising can help to lower prices by 
making mass sales possible. In these cases, advertising can 
be said to pay for itself; but as the “ Economist,” an expert 
and impartial witness, has put it:— 

“In general, the consumer pays the cost of advertising. 
And if a large new channel was opened for advertising 
_,... the customer would pay more.” (The Economist 

19th April, 1952.) : 
Every time, that is, that we buy a tube of toothpaste, or 

a bottle of beer, or fill up a football coupon, we shall be 
paying for last night’s TV programme—as surely as if we 
paid a licence fee direct to the companies concerned. If we 
saved up these extra charges and paid them to the BBC 


instead, we could get the same service, without the adver- 


tisements, and without paying financial tribute to advertisers 
on the way. The idea that the advertisers are generously 
giving us a free public service, at a sacrifice to themselves, 
is “sales talk.” The long and short of it is—they want to 

make money out of us, and are exploiting television in order 
to do it. 

But not all the cost of the programmes is paid by us as 
consumers. Some we pay as taxpayers. This happens because 
the cost of these commercial programmes will be charged by 


_ the firms as expenses, and thus go to reduce their tax 


assessment. A large proportion of the cost of the pro- 
grammes will thus in effect be paid by the Treasury—by 
ourselves as taxpayers. 


WHAT INSTEAD ? 


So far, this letter has done nothing but attack commercial 
TV. I hope you don’t think this means I am satisfied with 
the BBC’s TV service. I am far from satisfied : and when 
commercialisers try to make out that their opponents are 
merely trying to stop something, they are talking nonsense. 
The choice is not between having, or not having, an extra 
TV service. For years the BBC TV has been prevented by 
successive governments in the interests of the defence. pro- 
gramme from expanding and giving us one or more alter- 
native programmes, and regional services. The choice, 
therefore, is between alternative commercial programmes and 
alternative BBC programmes, With all my heart, I hope 
we go for the second. Let the government restrictions be 
taken off the BBC and let us have really ambitious BBC 
alternative programmes, including regional services covering 
the whole country—or, if it is preferred, let us have rival 
public-service organisations. But if the national interest now 
allows more expenditure on TV, let it be British-style, 
public-service TV, and not the American-style commer- 
cialised kind. 


WHERE WILL THE MONEY COME FROM ? 


How provide the finance? First of all, by letting the BBC 
have the full amount of the licence money we pay it. At 
present, like its predecessor, the Government withholds 15% 
from the BBC for general government expenditure. This 
15% should be forthwith allowed to the BBC. In addition, 
all of us viewers should undertake to pay our £1 for our 
TV licence twice a year instead of once. If we can afford 
the set (and the replacements!), we can afford the extra 
twenty shillings. It would bring us a revolution in our TV 
service—at least one alternative programme, more sport, 
more and better films, more stage and variety stars. The 
alternative is to dribble out the £1 to commercial advertisers 
when we visit the shops, and to get in return inferior pro- 
grammes, of types we don’t really want, begun, ended and 
interrupted by advertisements, together with a large basin- 
ful of first-class social and political problems. 

-My last word is this. If every argument I have so far 
brought forward was invalid, I would still be against com- 
mercialisation. I should oppose it simply because there are 
already enough things in our national life which are com- 
mercialised; and because a great weakness of our whole 
western civilisation is the way we put things on a commercial 


basis which ought to be done for their own sake. TV is 
surely big enough to be treated as an end in itself, and 
not just as a tool for something else. Commerce and 
industry are vital to our country. We need business men 
of enterprise and courage—and advertisers too! But let 
commerce and advertising stick to the sphere where they 
rightly belong. 

The time has come for decision. And you yourself 
are the person who can decide the issue. I ask you 
to exercise all the influence you have, as a free citizen 
of the most democratic country in the world, to 
prevent this barbarous idea being realised. If your Member 
of Parliament is not firm against commercialisation, write 
to him. If he is with us already, write to his colleague 
who isn’t—and also to the Prime Minister. If your church 
or chapel, or club or trade union, or professional associa- 
tion—or your children’s school teachers—have not made 
their views known, do your utmost to see that this is done. 
If you are a business man, raise the question in your 
chamber of commerce. If your local newspaper has not 
already flayed the project, write to the Editor. 

If possible, do all these things: and keep on doing them. 

For good or ill, television is going to be a dominant 
force in our national life. Let us make sure it has ideals 
and integrity, or it will ruin us. 


Yours sincerely, 
CHRISTOPHER MAYHEW. 
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